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meantime, however, his son, Menotti Gari- 
baldi, with a band of volunteers, had ad- 
vanced into the papal states and the gen- 
eral escaped from Caprera to join them at 
Romagna. Advancing on Rome, they won 
a great victory at Monte Rotundo. How- 
ever, the army of occupation sent by the 
Italian government had crossed the Roman 
frontier and a French force landed on the 
coast. In a proclamation to his volunteers 
Garibaldi announced: 

"The government of Florence has in- 
vaded the Roman territory, already won by 
us with precious blood from the enemies 
of Italy; we ought to receive our brothers 
in arms with love and aid them in driving 
out of Rome the mercenary sustainers of 
tyranny ; but if base deeds, the continuation 
of the vile convention of September, in 
mean consort with Jesuitism, shall urge us 
to lay down our arms in obedience to the 
order of the 2d of December, then will I 
let the world know that I alone, a Roman 
general, with full power, elected by the 
universal suffrage of the only legal govern- 
ment in Rome — that of the republic — have 
the right to maintain myself in arms in 
this the territory subject to my jurisdiction 
and then, if any of these my volunteers, 
champions of liberty and Italian unity, wish 



to have Rome as the capital of Italy, ful-. 
filling the vote of parliament and the na- 
tion, they must not put down their arms 
until Italy shall have acquired liberty of 
conscience and worship, built upon the ruin 
of Jesuitism, and until the soldiers of 
tyrants shall be banished from our land." 

In the struggle that followed, Garibaldi 
was defeated and Victor Emanuel, who 
loved him like a son, begged the French to 
withdraw the support of their mercenaries 
from the Pope. The wounded Garibaldi 
was arrested again and again and allowed 
to retire to Caprera. 

The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war obliged the French to withdraw their 
support from the Pope and the king of 
Italy attempted to cajole the pontiff into 
the surrender of his temporal power. Fail- 
ing this, the royal troops entered Rome 
on the 20th of September, 1870, and a 
plebescite was taken which returned 40,788 
votes for the king and 46 for the Pope. In 
June, 1 87 1, the king made his triumphal 
entry into Rome and pronounced it the 
capital of Italy. 

So ends the drama of Italian unity. 
What of the later development of this land 
of long tradition? 

[Editor's Note. — This article will be con- 
tinued in the July Quarterly.] 



EVERYONE DOES IT. 



By E. Dayton Wegefarth, Philadelphia 

Delphian Member. 

I used to live in a great big house of seventeen 

rooms, or more, 
With gorgeous frescoes on every wall, and an 

obstinate oak front door, 
With halls as spacious as mountain caves, and 

alcoves of fearful size, 
With saintly figures on ev'ry pane, and pictures 

that scandalize. 

The tapestries were of lustrous sheen and hung 
in a wealth around, 

The rugs and carpets were soft and rich and 
covered a hardwood ground, 

The furniture was of massive style, the stair- 
ways were steep and long, 

The house was truly a kingly place, but some- 
how it seemed all wrong. 

It seemed so cold and it seemed so drear, there 

wasn't the warmth of home, 
I felt as tho I were swallowed up, J hated its 

ghostly gloam, 



My voice would echo thru ev'ry room, like spir- 
its of other days, 

I feared to traverse the corridors, bereft of the 
sunlight's rays. 

At last we followed the social bent, we took an 

apartment, yes 
We left the house with the yawning porch, the 

house that was conscienceless; 
We took the things that we needed most, the 

things that would fit, you know, 
The bric-a-brac and the spindle-chairs, and pieces 

to make a "show." 



And now we've learned how to laugh and live, 

we didn't know how before, 
We've learned to cook in a kitchenette, to smile 

at our neighbor's snore, 
We've learned that life is a stave of song, and 

strange as it all may seem, 
We've learned to love in a different way — and 

to steal our neighbor's cream! 



